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ABSTRACT 


This  exploratory  study  of  parent-adolescent  rela¬ 
tionships  as  gauged  in  terms  of  student  perceptions  of 
parental  behavior  and  opinion  and  their  contribution  to, 
or  impact  on,  masculinity-femininity  and  four  associated 
variables,  was  designed  to  test  five  hypotheses. 

1.  There  is  a  positive  relationship  between  the 
degree  of  masculinity  in  a  male  subject  and  that  per¬ 
ceived  to  exist  in  the  father. 

2.  -  There  is  a  parallel  but  lesser  relationship 
existing  between  the  degree  of  femininity  in  a  female 
subject  and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  mother. 

3.  There  is  significantly  more  father  identifica¬ 
tion  among  girls  than  mother  identification  among  boys. 

4.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  father  identifica¬ 
tion  among  Grade  VII  girls  than  among  Grade  X  girls. 

3.  The  degree  of  both  mother  and  father  identifi¬ 
cation  decreases  with  age. 

The  sample  employed  consisted  of  students  from  first 
year  junior  high  school  (Grade  VII)  and  first  year  senior 
high  school  (Grade  X).  The  comparison  of  self  responses 
with  those  attributed  to  each  of  the  parents  resulted 
in,  among  others,  a  mother  and  a  father  identification 
score  by  means  of  which  the  hypotheses  could  be  tested. 
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The  first  hypothesis  was  partially  validated.  For 
younger  boys  there  was  a  significant  relation  between  mas¬ 
culinity-femininity  scores  for  self  and  those  attributed 
to  fathers.  This  was  not  true  of  older  boys.  Their  res¬ 
ponses  did  not  reveal  the  same  amount  of  relationship-- 
indeed  on  only  two  traits,  dominance  and  self-acceptance , 
was  significant  relationship  found. 

The  second  hypothesis  was  rejected.  In  neither  group 
was  a  significant  relationship  between  the  masculinity- 
femininity  score  for  self  and  mother  observed.  Significant 
similarity  between  mother  and  daughter  was  found  on  the 
self-acceptance,  flexibility,  and  achievement  via  indepen¬ 
dence  variables  in  the  Grade  VII  group  and  on  the  dominance 
and  achievement  via  independence  in  the  Grade  X  group. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  The 
mean  score  for  father  identification  among  Grade  X  girls  was 
significantly  higher  than  that  for  mother  identification  among 
Grade  X  boys.  This  was  not  true  of  the  Grade  VII  sample. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  rejected.  The  difference 
between  father  identification  scores  for  Grade  X  and  Grade 
VII  girls  was  not  significant. 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  Mother 
identification  was  significantly  reduced  during  the  period 
from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  X  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  groups. 
Father  identification  among  boys  showed  the  same  decline, 
yet  among  girls  it  remained  constant. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


This  study  is  concerned  with  a  concept  which 
has  been  described  most  appropriately  by  McCandless 
{1961,  p.  333) 

The  boy  who  has  made  a  male  identification  is 
the  boy  who  has  happily  and  thoroughly  adopted 
maleness  as  his  way  of  life;  he  thinks  of  himself 
as  a  male ;  he  adopts  and  likes  this  state  of  affairs , 
its  advatages  and  disadvantages ;  and  he  assumes 
the  responsibilities  that  being  male  demands.  His 
fantasy  behavior  is  male,  just  as  his  sexual  be¬ 
havior,  pattern  of  interests,  and  style  of  walking, 
talking,  and  gesturing  are  male.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  boy  has  learned  to  be  male  for  various 
social-personal  reasons,  and  that  ordinarily  (and 
ideally;  his  best  model  for  this  role  is  his  father. 
In  other > words ,  it  is  likely  that  a  boy  must  be 
identified  with  (for  instance,  love,  respect,  and 
in  many  ways,  imitate)  his  father  to  arrive  at  a 
consistently  and  genuinely  male  identification. - 

While  the  Concept  of  identification  is  potentially 

vague  and  ambiguous,  Sanford  (1965)  points  out  facets 

of  its  meaning  involving  the  following:  copying  or 

modeling;  becoming  part  of  a  group  to  which  one  feels 

loyal;  accepting  a  cause;  and  feeling  empathy,  sympathy, 


^Feminine  sex-role  identification  would  be 
explained  in  a  similar  fashion,  substituting  the 
mother  as  the  role  model. 
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love,  and  closeness — nevertheless  its  personal  and 
social  importance  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
the  use  of  a  systematic  approach  in  which  the  con¬ 
cept  is  clearly  defined  and  an  experimental  design 
developed.  The  present  study  is  concerned  most 
directly  with  sex-role  and  parental  identifications 
as  measured  in  terms  of  the  similarities  between  a 
subject  and  his  perception  of  his  parents,  and  in¬ 
volves  two  age  groups  so  as  to  permit  a  comparison 
and  thus  trace  any  developmental  trends  which  might 
exist.  It  is  assumed  that  the  degree  of  parental 
identification  varies  in  relation  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  subject  attributes  characteristics  to  his 
parent  which  he  also  attributes  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THEORY  AND  RESEARCH 

I.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  IDENTIFICATION 

Freud  (1933)  first  named  and  described  a  process 
which  he  called  identification  in  explaining  the  child1 
absorption  of  parental  values.  Subsequent  research 
into  its  functioning  has  led  to  considerable  apparent 
disagreement  caused  largely  by  an  inadequate  theoret¬ 
ical  model  of  motivation  used  by  the  investigators. 
(Stoke,  1950 ;  Sanford,  1953;  Kagan,  195$).  However, 
the  recent  model  proposed  by  Berlyne  (i960)  has 
created  order  in  the  field,  of  motivation  where  little 
existed  before,  (Anderson,  1961),  and  the  use  of  this 
model  helps  to  clarify  the  discussion  of  such  an 
abstract  concept  as  identification. 

Berlyne  theorized,  in  brief,  that  all  behavior 
is  designed  to  reduce  arousal,  immediately  or  after 
an  interval  of  time,  to  an  hypothetical  optimum  level. 
Previous  accounts  of  motivation  had  found  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  fundamental  needs,  such  as  the  needs  for 
food  and  rest,  with  cognitive  drives,  the  existence  of 
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which  has  been  validated  by  Harlow  (1953)  and  Hebb 
(1955)*  Now  both  cognitive  and  fundamental  needs  can 
be  subsumed  under  the  concept  of  arousal.  Both  need 
deprivation  (lack  of  food,  for  example)  and  cognitive 
conflict  induce  arousal  and  initiate  behavior  in  the 
organism  designed  to  reduce  this  arousal  (finding  food 
and  solving  problems,  respectively) .  If,  therefore, 
a  concept  of  identification  is  postulated  and  demon¬ 
strated  scientifically  to  exist  (Festinger,  1957), 
then  it  too  must  subserve  the  same  function,  arousal 
reduction.  From  this  basic  position,  definitions  of 
the  concept  will  be  studied. 

Several  major  theorists  define  identification 
in  terms  of  cognitive  functioning.  The  chief  of  these 
is  Kagan  (1953),  who  asserts  that  identification  is 
(p.  293) 

an  acquired  cognitive  response  within  a  person 
(S ) .  The  content  of  this  response  is  that  some 
of  the  attributes,  motives,  characteristics,  and 
affective  states  of  a  model  (M)  are  part  of  S's 
psychological  organization.  S  may  re-act  to 
happenings  to  M  as  if  they  were  to  himself. 

Kagan  believes  that  the  defining  characteristic  of  an 
identificatory  response  is  the  motive  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  since  a  subject’s  and  a  model’s  behavior  might 
be  similar  as  behavioral  outcomes  for  a  number  of 
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reasons.  Among  the  possible  identif icatory  motives  he 
includes  the  production  of  pleasant  experience,  the 
avoidance  of  the  loss  of  love  and  nurture,  and  protection 
through  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  an  aggressor  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  possible  attack.  Both  avoiding 
the  loss  of  love  and  nurture  and  ensuring  protection 
seem  to  involve  the  production  of  pleasant  experience 
or  at  least  the  reduction  of  unpleasant  experience,  and 
both  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  arousal  reduction. 
Threatened  or  actual  loss  of  love  and  nuture  and/or 
threatened  or  actual  attack  arouse  the  subject.  As  a 
means  of  lessening  this  arousal  and  discomfort,  the  sub¬ 
ject  assumes  the  characteristics  of  those  who  control 
love  and  nurture  or  are  apt  to  attack,  thinking  that 
by  doing  so,  he  too  will  be  enabled  to  control  the  same 
goal  states.  Consequently  Kagan’s  motive  for  identifi¬ 
cation  can  be  reduced  to  arousal  reduction.  All  cog¬ 
nitive  approaches  adopt  much  the  same  description  of 
identification.  For  example,  Sanford  describes  it  as 
the  initiation  in  fantasy  or  reality  of  behavior  like 
that  of  another,  in  response  to  that  behavior  in  the 
other,  his  model.  (p.  109)  Stokes  describes  identifi¬ 
cation  as  a  process  in  which  a  child  gives  emotional 
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allegiance  to  one  of  its  parents  and  tries  to 
duplicate  in  its  own  life  the  ideas,  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  is  identifying. 

(p.  163).  These  cognitive  approaches  differ  in 
stressing  different  factors  which  modify  or  facili¬ 
tate  identification.  The  factors  can  best  be 
conceptualized  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  categories:  firstly,  those  that  arouse  the 
subject  through  creating  in  him  unrest  which  can  be 
somewhat  overcome  through  identification,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  biological  sex-drive  and  social  pres¬ 
sures  which  Sanford  stresses;  and  secondly,  another 
set  of  factors  which  interact  with  the  first  set  to 
achieve  identification  by  facilitating  arousal  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  clarity  of  the  model  role,  the  degree  to 
which  the  subject’s  needs  are  satisfied  by  the  model, 
and  the  degree  of  acquaintance  and  affection  between 
subject  and  model,  all  determine  the  extent  to  which 
arousal  can  be  reduced  quickly  and  are  thus  facilita¬ 
ting  factors.  We  may  argue  then  that  both  the  general 
motive  for  identification  and  the  effect  of  the 
facilitating  conditions  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  arousal  reduction  model. 

Lazowick  (1955),  writing  from  a  neo-behavior- 
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istic  standpoint,  agrees  with  Kagan  that  identification 
is  learned,  and  like  Sanford,  he  asserts  that  the  real 
process  of  acquiring  parental  standards  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  exactly  replicating  the  parental  model  as 
of  learning  meanings  which  will  together  constitute  a 
common  frame  of  reference.  He  begins  his  account  from 
a  Freudian  position  which  states  that  identification 
occurs  when  the  individual  introjects  parental  functions 
’’into  the  self,5’  and  he  asks  two  pertinent  questions: 

What  is  being  introjected  or  learned  and  how  does  this 
take  place?  (pp.  175-17$)  His  answer  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  meanings  which  will  make  up  the  individual’s 
frame  of  reference  are  being  introjected.  (Ibid.  p.  176) 
His  answer  to  the  second  question  is  formulated  through 
utilizing  Osgood’s  (I960)  statement  that  cues  which  accom¬ 
pany  an  original  stimulus  will  evoke  a  fractional  part 
of  the  total  response  to  the  original  stimulus  as  a 
representational  mediating  process  ( r m ) ;  this  in  turn 
evokes  response-produced  stimuli  which  evoke  associated 
responses  (Rx,  R„,  and  so  on).  According  to  Berlyne  this 
too  would  probably  be  an  arousal  reduction  function.  The 
subject  imitates  these  behavioral  responses  (Rx\  Ry"\  and 
so  on).  Lazowick  assumes  that  this  imitation  will  evoke 
in  the  subject  associated  response-produced  stimuli  and 
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behavior  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  the  model. 

Exactly  how  this  comes  about  is  not  specified.  Iden¬ 
tification  for  Lazowick  means,  therefore,  the  close 
similarity  of  two  meanings,  that  of  the  model  (rm), 
and  that  of  the  subject  (r').  On  this  basis  he  makes 
the  distinction  between  imitation,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  responses  are  the  responses  of  the  model,  and 
identification,  in  which  the  subject  and  the  model 
share  a  mediation  process  or  meaning.  (Ibid.  p.  177) 
Thus  this  concept  of  identification  is  in  effect 
similar  to  Kagan’s  and  it  conforms  to  the  arousal- 
reduction  model,  because  as  Lazowick  asserts  (Ibid, 
p.  176)  reinforcement  of  the  signs  presented  by  the 
subject  could  never  re-activate  the  (rm)  which  is 
essential  in  the  process  of  identification. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  specific  topic  of 
sex-role  identification  to  which  both  Lynn  (1956) 
and  Brown  (195$)  have  limited  themselves.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  sex  differences  in  the  development  of 
masculine  and  feminine  identification,  Lynn  affirms 
Lazowick’ s  belief  that  the  extent  of  identification 
is  dependent  upon  the  sex  of  the  individual.  (p.  235) 
Both  assert  that  since  it  is  culturally  more  desirable 
to  be  male  than  to  be  female,  there  is  increased 
opposite  sex-role  preference  and  identification  in  girls. 
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In  surmaary,  the  individual  identifies  in 
order  to  reduce  the  arousal  associated  with  contrary 
behavior.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
sex-role  identification,  where  the  punishment  for 
non-conformity  in  the  form  of  arousal  induction  is 
extreme.  Identification  is  really  facilitated  by 
two  sets  of  factors:  first,  those  that  promote 
arousal  and  hence  make  arousal  reduction  all  the 
more  imperative;  and  second,  those  that  promote  the 
required  arousal  reduction.  This  latter  group  in¬ 
cludes  : 

a.  The  clarity  of  the  model  role — Stoke 

(p.  168)  asserts  that  identification  is  more  easily 
accomplished  when  the  subject  has  a  clear  perception 
of  the  model. 

b.  The  ability  of  the  subject  to  assume  the 
model  role.  For  example,  a  crippled  child  could  not 
assume  the  behavior  of  an  athletic  parent.  (Stoke, 

p.  168) 

c.  The  degree  of  affection  and  acquaintance 
between  the  subject  and  the  model.  (Stoke,  p.  168) 
This  is  in  agreement  with  a  finding  by  Mussen  and 
Distler  (1959)  that  the  strength  of  identification 
varies  with  the  "power"  of  the  relationship  between 
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subject  and  model. 

d.  The  type  of  existent  family  relationships^. 
(Lazowick,  p„  1$2)  Characteristics  of  the  involved 
individuals  may  affect  the  identification  made.  For 
example,  an  extremely  dominant  mother  may  be  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  her  daughter. 

II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYPOTHESIS 

The  changing  nature  of  both  the  male  and  the 
female,  but  particularly  the  female  role  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  Western  society.  This  state  of  flux  is 
frequently  advanced  as  a  reason  for  unexpected  identi¬ 
fication  trends  among  youth.  The  contrast  of  parental 
roles  is,  however,  at  any  one  time,  clearly  perceived 
by  children,  according  to  the  findings  of  Kagan  (1956). 
He  states  that  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  children  perceive* 
their  mothers  to  be  more  friendly,  less  dominant,  less 
threatening, ■ and  less  punitive  than  their  fathers. 

The  doll  play  and  aggression  studies  of  Levin  and 
Sears  (1956)  confirm  this  finding.  Children  more  often 
chose  the  mother  doll  to  initiate  non-aggressive  action. 

^The  parental  identifications  of  Tfonly,T  and 
neldestu  children,  for  example,  warrent  investigation, 
but  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  study  due  to  the  limited 
numbers  of  such  subjects. 
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Sherriffs  and  Jarrett  (1953)  found  that  adults  also 
have  clear  perceptions  of  masculine  and  feminine 
stereotypes,  and  moreover,  there  is  agreement  between 
the  sexes  as  to  the  nature  of  these  stereotypes. 

Although  the  feminine  role  might  be  clearly 
stereotyped,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  assumed 
without  difficulty.  Komarovsky  (1947) ,  Lynn  (1958), 
Brown  .(,1958),  and  Seward  (1945,  1954)  all  dwell  on 

I 

the  conflicts  of  the  feminine  role  in  this  society, 
where  being  male  is  in  itself  a  rewarded  and  privi¬ 
leged  state  (Lynn,  p.  128).  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  to  find  considerably  more  opposite  sex-role 
preference  and  identification  among  girls  than  among 
boys.  Brown  asserted  that  the  identical  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  similarity  of  home  tasks,  the  similarity 
of  vocational  opportunities,  and  the  similarities  of 
names,  toys,  and  play  activities  cause  this  wide¬ 
spread  opposite  sex-role  preference  among  girls. 

(p.  235)  The  fact  that  girls  in  adulthood  eventu¬ 
ally  assume  an  essentially  feminine  role  while  still 
retaining  some  vestige  of  the  childhood  envy  and  emu¬ 
lation  of  the  masculine  role  activates  in  them  a 
desire  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  masculine 
role  through  whatever  peripheral  means  available 
(for  example,  working  outside  the  home).  This 
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produces  in  children  who  witness  these  activities, 
an  ambivalence  towards,  and  a  lack  of  clarity  with 
respect  to,  the  feminine  role.  Another  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  confusion  and  lack  of  clarity  is, 
as  Seward  (1945)  noted,  the  fact  that  our  culture 
offers  the  same  vocational  and  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  to  girls  as  to  boys ,  but  denies  them  the 
rewards  held  out.  Girls  are  encouraged  to  achieve 
in  masculine  fields  and  then  suddenly  expected  to 
assume  new  and  different  attitudes  with  respect  to 
marriage,  home,  and  family.  Komarovsky  discusses 
this  problem  in  terms  of  the  contrast  between  the 
feminine  role  which  is  emotional  and  sympathetic 
and  neither  dominant  nor  aggressive  and  the  con¬ 
trastingly  severe,  and  in  most  respects  opposite , 
career-girl  role,  which  the  individual  assumes  in 
late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  findings 
of  most  studies  of  parental  and  sex-role  identification. 
Most  investigators  report  a  tendency  for  boys  to  iden¬ 
tify  strongly  with  the  like-sex  parent  and  the  mascu¬ 
line  role.  (Emmerich,  1959;  Rabban,  1950;  Fauls  and 
Smith,  1957;  Brown,  1957;  Hartup  and  Zook,  I960) 

Girls,  by  contrast  do  not  reveal  a  corresponding  and 
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Constant  allegiance  to  the  feminine  role.  Up  to  age 
ten  or  thereabouts,  though  they  might  overtly  classify 
or  sex-type  thenselves  as  being  feminine,  they  still 
state  preferences  and  make  choices  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  incongruous  desires  to  share  in  the  masculine  role. 
(Brown,  1937;  Hartup  and  Zook,  I960.  That  is,  although 
girls  reveal  through  their  responses  that  they  fully 
comprehend  their  membership  in  one  sex  group,  they  still 
state  preferences  for  activities  which  constitute  the 
role  of  the  opposite  sex.  Emmerich’s  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  sample  of  kindergarten  children  by  means 
of  a  structured  doll-play  interview  technique  and  was 
unfortunately  limited  to  middle-class  and  to  only  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  result  of  his  study  he  reports  for  both 
sexes,  although  the  finding  was  significant  only  for 
boys,  identification  with  the  like-sex  parent.  Identi¬ 
fication  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  self-doll’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  dependent  doll  being  a  replication  of  the 
parent  doll’s  treatment  of  the  self-doll  thus  accentu¬ 
ating  the  imitative  facet  of  the  process. 

Social  class  was  the  important  variable  in  Rabban’s 
study.  Four  groups,  lower-class  boys,  lower-class  girls, 
middle-class  boys,  and  middle-class  girls  made  up  his 
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sample.  It  was  found  that  lower-class  boys  are  first 


to  identif}/-  themselves  with  appropriate  interests ; 
whereas,  middle-class  girls  are  last  to  do  so  and  do 
not  do  so  until  three  or  four  years  later  than  the 
lower-class  boys.  Is  is  speculated  that  the  reason 
for  this  discrepancy/'  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  lower-class  men  are  usually  employed  in  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  physical  strength,  while  woman  in  this 
class  are  usually  limited  to  household-type  positions, 
whereas  middle-class  men  and  women  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  positions.  Thus,  the  lower-class 
male  model  is  possibly  the  clearest  of  the  four,  and 
the  middle-class  female  model  possibly  the  least  clear. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  was  again  demonstrated  that  boys 
identify  readily  with  the  appropriate  sex-role,  while 
girls  are  slower  and  less  likely  to  completely  do  so. 

By  means  of  the  IT  Scale  for  Children'1',  Brown 
found  that  middle-class  boys  from  kindergarten  to 

iThis  is  an  instrument  which  consists  of  objects 
and  figures  which  are  chosen  by  the  subject  for  a  child 
represented  by  a  modified  stick-type  drawing  as  being 
neither  male  nor  female.  The  subject  chooses  for  IT 
what  it  is  expected  he  would  choose  for  himself. 
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Grade  V  expressed  stronger  preferences  for  the  mascu¬ 
line  role  than  girls  of  the  same  ages  did  for  the 
feminine  role.  His  findings  are  similar  to  those  of 
Hartup  and  Zook  who  found  that  nursery-school  boys, 
age  three  to  four,  have  more  appropriate  sex-role 
preferences  than  girls  of  the  same  ages.  Harlup  and 
ZookTs  sample  consisted  of  both  lower  and  middle- 
class  children.  It  is  speculated  that  their  common 
nursery-school  experience  may  have  been  a  unifying 
factor.  Fauls  and  Smith  did  not  indicate  that  one 
sex  from  their  middle-class  sample  perceived  its  role 
any  more  clearly  than  the  other,  but  they  did  state, 
on  the  basis  of  choices  made  in  only  three  sets  of 
activity  pictures,  that  each  sex  at  age  five  was  aware 
of  sex-appropriate  activity  and  could  successfully 
predict  parental  wishes  with  regard  to  it.  Since  the 
activities  pictured  were  clearly  sex-typed  (for  example, 
housework  and  raking  the  yard),  it  is  not  surprising 
that  no  sex  differences  were  reported. 

Maas  (195-1)  speculates  that  between  middle  and 
lower  class  there  is  an  equalization  of  circumstances 
facilitating  identification.  Though  the  relationships 
between  lower-class  fathers  and  sons  are  less  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  than  those  between  middle-class 
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fathers  and  sons,  the  lower-class  father  provides  a 
clearer  masculine  model.  The  approach  tendency  is 
thus  stronger  in  the  middle -class  youth  but  it  is  not 
so  clear  what  he  approaches.  In  addition,  Maas  notes 
that  the  avoidance  tendency  for  the  feminine  role  is 
stronger  in  the  lower-class.  Thus,  the  lower-class 
boy  is  likely  to  identify  earlier  than  but  with  less 
satisfaction  than  the  middle-class  youth. 

BerlvneTs  concept  of  arousal  reduction  is 
useful  in  explaining  the  greater  appropriate  sex- 
role  preference  in  boys,  whether  they  be  middle  or 
lower  class.  Social  pressures,  as  well  as  parental 
pressures  and  reinforcements,  to  assume  the  masculine 
role  are  greater  than  corresponding  directives  to¬ 
wards  the  feminine  role.  Both  Lynn  and  Brown  make 
this  observation.  Girls  are  permitted  to  assume  in 
make-believe  the  roles  of  characters  of  either  sex, 
whereas  boys  are  scoffed  at  should  they  pretend  to 
be  women.  Girls  are  permitted  to  wear  clothing  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  boys,  use  boys’  names,  and  play  with 
toys  intended  for  boys.  The  reverse  situations  seldom 
occur  and  are  not  looked  on  with  favor.  In  relation 
to  Berlyne’s  theory,  one  would  predict  that  the  male 
would  be  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  arousal  in 
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connection  with  appropriate  sex-role  behavior,  which 
he  would  try  to  reduce  by  means  of  appropriate  res¬ 
ponses.  This  position  is  supported  by  Mussen  and 
Distler-*-  whose  findings  indicate  that  identification 
is  significantly  more  successful  as  a  result  of  punish¬ 
ment,  either  because  of  the  arousal  induced  by  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  appropriate  responses  made  to  reduce  it 
or  because  of  arousal  induced  by  the  wish  to  gain 
approval  so  as  to  avoid  punishment.  In  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  Mussen  {1961}  uses  data  collected  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  California1 s  Growth  Study 
to  support  MowrerTs  ’'developmental  hypothsis  of 
identification"  which  would  indicate  that  boys  whose 
interests  are  strongly  and  appropriately  sex-typed 
regard  their  relationships  with  their  fathers  as 
favorable  and  rewarding.  This,  according  to  Berlyne, 
is  arousal  reduction  brought  about  through  avoidance 
of  punishment. 


^Mussen  and  Distler  (1959),  using  a  sample  of 
kindergarten  boys ,  through  analyzing  their  perceptions 
of  nurture,  punishment,  and  combined  nurture  and 
punishment  (power)  in  the  parents,  found  that  a  boy 
identifies  with  his  father  as  a  result  of  intense 
interaction  with  him  and  that  both  nurture  and  punish¬ 
ment  facilitate  the  process. 
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Another  factor  contributing  to  appropriate  sex- 
role  identification  is  age.  As  the  subject  grows 
older  it  is  expected  that  he  will  become  more  firmly 
entrenched  in  his  own  sex-role,  although  perhaps  not 
entirely  as  a  result  of  parental  identifications.  He 
is,  as  he  grows  older,  better  able  to  make  decisions 
relating  to  his  own  actions  and  more  apt  to  have  con¬ 
tact  with  a  wide  circle  of  other  potential  models . 
Increasing  social  pressure  on  the  individual  to  assume 
appropriate  behavior  activates  arousal  to  which  he 
must  respond. 

Brodbeck  (1951)  attempted  to  guage  the  parental 
identifications  of  subjects  somewhat  older  than  the 
usual  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  samples  of 
previously  mentioned  investigations.  He  studied  ten 
to  fourteen-year- old  individuals  in  a  rural  community 
by  means  of  forty  statements  descriptive  of  behavior 
which  the  subject  scored  as  being  more  typical  of  one 
parent  or  the  other.  Clearly  sex-typed  statements 
were  avoided.  The  same  items  were  later  re-worded, 
re-arranged,  and  presented  to  the  subjects  for  approval 
or  disapproval.  Statements  given  approval  were  recor¬ 
ded  as  revealing  identification  with  the  parent  to 
whom  they  had  been  previously  attributed.  Brodbeck 
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states  that  after  age  ten  and  up  to  age  fourteen,  the 
opposite  sex  parent  seems  to  have  an  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  subjects.  He  concludes  that  conscience, 
as  measured  in  terms  of  the  subjects’  approval  or 
disapproval  of  certain  behavior,  is  sex-typed  (pat¬ 
terned  on  the  behavior  of  the  like-sex  parent)  at 
the  earliest  age  level  (age  ten),  but  not  thereafter. 
This  need  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  influence  of 
the  like-sex  parent  is  waning  for  it  may  merely  indi¬ 
cate  an  increased  awareness  of  behavioral  standards 
and  conduct  such  as  is  expected  in  early  adolescence. 
Gray-*-  (1959)  found  that  the  Grade  V  and  VI  subjects 
from  her  samples  perceived  themselves  to  be  more 
similar  to  their  parents  than  did  the  Grade  VII  and 
VIII  subjects  from  the  same  sample. 

Beier  and  Ratzburg’s  (1953)  study  was  designed 
to  gauge  the  parental  identifications  of  even  older 
subjects  than  those  in  Brodbeck’s  study.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  measure  mother  and  father  identification 

^Gray  (1959)  studied  the  parental  identifica¬ 
tions  of  children  from  Grade  V  to  Grade  VIII  in 
relation  to  adjustment.  She  states  (p.  102)  that 
seeing  oneself  as  distant  from  one’s  parent  is  a 
correlate  of  social  acceptance  in  the  older  group. 
(Grades  VII  and  VIII) 
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in  a  group  of  forty-one  college  students  through 
successive  administrations  of  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory.  The  subject  responded 
first,  in  the  usual  fashion,  for  himself.  On  the 
next  occasion,  a  week  later,  he  answered  as  he  ex¬ 
pected  his  mother  would,  and  on  a  third  occasion 
still  another  week  later,  he  responded  as  he  thought 
his  father  would  have.  Assuming  that  an  individual 
identifies  with  another  to  the  extent  that  he  ascribes 
him  qualities  that  he  also  ascribes  to  himself,  res¬ 
ponses  were  scored  as  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Complete  agreement--all  three  responses, 
the  subjects,  that  perceived  to  be  his  mother’s  and 
that  perceived  to  be  his  father’s  were  alike. 

b.  Mother  or  father  identification — the 
subject’s  response  and  that  of  the  mother  or  father, 
respectively,  were  alike  and  different  from  that  of 
the  other  parent. 

c.  Self-rejection — perceived  parental  responses 
were  alike  and  different  from  that  of  the  subject. 

Beier  and  Ratzburg  were  chiefly  interested  in 
whether  or  not  male  and  female  subjects  differed  in 
parental  identifications  and  in  the  relationship,  if 
any,  existing  between  masculinity-femininity  scores 
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and  parental  identifications.  They  found,  as  was 
expected,  that  subjects  tend  to  identify  with  the 
like-sex  parent.  Some  additional  findings  were: 

a.  That  males  assign  mothers  more  femininity 
than  females  do,  although  females  do  not  ascribe 
fathers  greater  masculinity  than  males  do,  and  that 
there  is  in  males  a  significant  correlation  between 
father  identification  and  the  masculinity-femininity 
score  assigned  the  mother. 

b.  That  there  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  the  subjects  masculinity-femininity  score 
and  his  identification  with  a  particular  parent;  that 
is,  a  highly  masculine  subject  need  not  register  a 
high  father  identification  score. 

The  present  study,  using  this  procedure  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form  attempts  to  explore  the  par¬ 
ental  identifications  of  Alberta  Grade  VII  and  Grade 
X  subjects.  Specifically,  it  is  hypothesized  that: 

1.  There  is  a  positive  relationship  between 
the  degree  of  masculinity  in  a  male  subject  and 
that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  father. 
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2.  There  is  a  parallel  but  lesser  relationship 
existing  between  the  degree  of  femininity  in  a  female 
subject  and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  mother. 

3.  There  is  significantly  more  father  identi¬ 
fication  among  girls  than  mother  identification 
among  boys. 

4.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  father 
identification  among  Grade  VII  girls  than  among 
Grade  X  girls . 

5.  The  degree  of  both  mother  and  father 
identification  decreases  with  age. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

This  study  is  in  part  a  replication  of  that  of 
Beier  and  Ratzburg,  using  a  junior  and  senior  high 
school  population,  rather  than  a  college  group,  and 
five  scales  from  the  California  Psychological  Inven¬ 
tory^  rather  than  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personal¬ 
ity  Inventory.  The  time  interval  between  testing 
periods  was  shortened  to  permit  completion  of  the 
testing  prior  to  school1 s  closing. 

The  Instrument 

One  hundred  sixty-lone  true-false  items  consti¬ 
tuting  five  scales,  dominance,  self-acceptance, 
achievement  via  independence,  flexibility,  and  femin¬ 
inity,  chosen  as  having  some  bearing  on  masculinity- 
femininity  and  parental  identification,  were  used  in 
this  study^.  Another  reason  for  using  several  scales 
was  to  prevent  the  subjects’  being  acutely  aware  of 
the  masculinity-femininity  dimension.  The  number  of 

iSee  Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  test,  answer 
sheet,  and  directions. 

2 

"The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press  Incorporated  which  gave  permission  for 
the  mimeographing  of  the  portions  of  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory  which  were  used. 
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items  on  each  scale  is  indicated  in  Table  I.  Since 
eleven  items  are  scored  on  two  scales  rather  than  on 
one  scale,  and  one  item  was  included  in  error,  the 
total  appearing  in  Table  I  is  one  hundred  seventy-two 
rather  than  the  actual  one  hundred  sixty-two  in  the 
test  booklet.  The  test  was  approximately  the  correct 
length  to  be  completed  during  the  thirty-five  minute 
class  periods  used  in  the  participating  schools. 

The  Sample 

The  sample  on  which  this  study  was  carried  out 
consisted  of  the  three  Grade  VII  classes  from  the 
Wainwright  Public  Schools  plus  the  two  Grade  X  classes 
from  the  Lolo  Mabey  High  School  in  Wainwright.  The 
distribution  of  students  who  participated  in  all  the 
sessions  is  set  forth  according  to  age,  grade,  and 
sex  in  Table  II,  page  26. 

The  Wainwright  School  Division  is  located  in 
a  mixed  farming  area  of  East-central  Alberta.  Wain¬ 
wright,  a  town  of  approximately  three  thousand  persons 
is  the  largest  community  in  the  area.  The  school  popu 
lation  consists  largely  of  the  children  of  farmers 
from  the  adjacent  areas  or  of  laborers  from  the  town 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
ITEMS  IN  THE  TEST  FOR  EACH  SCALE 


Scale  Number  of  items 

Dominance 

46 

Self-Acceptance 

35 

Achievement  via  Independence 

31 

Flexibility 

22 

Femininity 

33 

Total 


172 
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TABLE  II 

SIZE  AND  MEAN  AGE  OF  EACH  GRADS  AND 
SEX  GROUP  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


Grade 

Sex 

Sample  Size 

Mean  Age 
in  Years 

VI I 

Mi 

31 

13.3 

VII 

F 

39 

13.1 

VII 

Total 

70 

13.2 

V 

M 

16 

16.0 

X 

F 

21 

16.0 

X 

Total 

37 

16.0 

27 


and  nearby  army  base  and  oil  refinery.  Table  III 
categorizes  the  sample  with  respect  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects’  fathers. 

The  Procedure 

The  procedure  followed  was  similar  to  that  of 
Beier  and  Ratzburg  (see  pages  19  and  20}.  It  involved 
the  successive  administrations  of  the  instrument,  the 
subject  answering  as  his  mother  and  father  respec¬ 
tively  were  perceived  to  answer. 

The  classes  were  tested  by  trained  persons, 
and  the  administration  carried  out  in  regular  class 
periods  during  a  one  and  one-half  week  period  in 
early  and  mid  June,  1961.  The  instructions,  which 
were  closely  adhered  to,  were  printed  on  separate 
sheets  and  read  aloud  to  the  subjects  since  the  same 
test  booklets  were  used  for  all  three  (in  the  case 
of  Grade  VII,  all  four)  testing  periods.  Grade  VII 
classes  completed  the  test  a  fourth  time  for  test- 
retest  reliability  purposes.  Examples  were  given 
and  questions  answered  so  as  to  ensure  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  correct  procedure. 

Each  answer  sheet  was  scored  on  the  five  vari¬ 
ables  tested.  A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  the 
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TABLE  III 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THEIR  FATHERS 


Grade  Occupation  of  Father  Number 

VII  Laborer  37 

Farmer  17 

Professional  5 

Business  4 

Other  7 

Total  70 

X  Laborer  17 

Farmer  10 

Professional  2 

Business  4 

Other  4 

Total  37 
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subject  for  self,  mother  and  father  on  each  item 
was  also  made.  Items  were  scored  as  complete- 
agreement,  mother  identification,  father  identifi¬ 
cation,  or  self-re jection^  as  explained  previously 
(see  pages  19  and  20).  Information  concerning  the 
subject’s  age,  his  intelligence,  (Otis  Intermediate 
Form  A  scores  were  available  for  the  younger  group 
and  a  measure  of  verbal  intelligence  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  Grade  IX  examinations  obtained  for  the 
older  group),  his  position  within  the  family  and 
his  father’s  occupation  was  collected. 

Students  were  instructed  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  some  omissions  were  made.  Those 
papers  with  eight  or  more  omissions  were  discarded 
as  were  those  of  subjects  who  failed  to  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  for  all  of  the  testing  periods. 


-*-It  was  noted  that  these  scores  were  not  as 
one  would  expect  negatively  correlated  with  those 
on  the  self-acceptance  variable.  Doubt  is  thus 
cast  on  the  correctness  with  which  this  scoring 
category  is  named. 
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THE  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

Twenty-one  scores  for  each  Grade  X  subject  and 
twenty-six  for  each  Grade  VII  subject  were  collected 
and  recorded  in  raw  score  form.  In  each  group  fifteen 
were  taken  up  as  scores  on  the  five  previously  men¬ 
tioned  scales,  dominance,  self-acceptance,  achievement 
via  independence ,  flexibility,  and  femininity,  for  self, 
mother  and  father.  Grade  VII  classes  answered  the 
questions  a  fourth  time  for  reliability  calculations , 
increasing  the  number  of  scores  for  that  group  by  five. 
The  additional  six  indices  were  those  of  complete - 
agreement,  mother  identification,  father  identification, 
self-rejection,  intelligence,  and  age. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 
for  each  variable  with  every  other  were  calculated  on 
the  L.G.P.  30  computer  using  the  intercorrelation  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  library  of  programs  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  Computing  Centre.  These  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  were  calculated  for  six  groups:  Grade  VII  boys, 
Grade  VII  girls ,  Grade  X  boys ,  Grade  X  girls ,  the 
total  Grade  VII  sample  and  the  total  Grade  X  sample. 

The  obtained  intercorrelations  appear  in  Appendix  B. 
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On  each  Table  is  recorded  the  correlation  size 
necessary  with  the  given  sample  size  to  assert  that 
the  relationship  within  the  population  is  actually 
significantly  different  from  zero.  Two  coefficients 
are  given,  one  indicating  the  level  to  which  the  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient  must  rise  to  be  significant  at 
the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence  and  the  other 
indicating  the  level  at  which  the  coefficient  would 
be  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 
The  remainder  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  calculations  carried  out  with  res¬ 
pect  to  each  of  the  hypotheses  tested. 

Hypothesis  One:  Support  or  non-support  for  this 
hypothesis  was  ascertained  through  noting  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  masculinity-femininity  in  the  self 
and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  father  for  each 
of  the  boy’s  groups. 

Hypothesis  Two:  A  similar  procedure  to  that  described 
for  Hypothesis  One  was  used,  the  relevant  correlations 
being  those  between  masculinity-femininity  in  the 
subject  and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  mother, 
since  this  hypothesis  concerns  girls. 
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Hypothesis  Three:  This  hypothesis  was  tested  first 
by  calculating  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  the  mean  father  identification  scores  for  girls 
and  the  mean  mother  identification  scores  for  boys  in 
both  the  Grade  VII  and  the  Grade  X  groups.  These  means 
were  available  in  the  computer  results  as  were  the 
standard  deviations.  A  ?rtn  test  as  described  by  Fergu¬ 
son  (1959,  pp.  136-137)  was  employed  and  calculations 
carried  out  for  both  groups. 

Hypotheses  Four  and  Five:  These  hypotheses  were  tested 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  third  hypothesis. 

In  connection  with  the  last  three  hypotheses 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  significance 
of  the  difference  of  means,  it  was  decided  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  specific  information  regarding 
the  differences  between  groups,  the  significance  of 
the  differences  between  correlation  coefficients  (Fer¬ 
guson,  1959,  pp*  153-154)  might  be  calculated  for  each 
of  the  variables,  the  scores  of  which  actually  entered 
into  the  means  previously  considered.  For  example, 
(Hypothesis  Four)  although  there  might  be  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  scores  for 
father  identification  in  Grade  X  and  Grade  VTI  girls, 
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Grade  X  girls  are  significantly  more  like  their  fathers 
with  respect  to  attitudes  towards  achievement  via 
independence.  This  is  determined  through  calculating 
the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  cor¬ 
relations  recorded  for  each  group  between  achievement 
via  independence  and  the  same  trait  perceived  in  the 
father.  Each  of  the  five  sets  of  correlations  is  thus 
tested,  making  it  possible  to  locate  greater  similari¬ 
ties  on  certain  variables. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FINDINGS 

The  first  portion  of  this  chapter  relates  to  the 
findings  with  respect  to  the  reliability  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Later  portions  deal  with  findings  relating  to 
each  of  the  five  hypotheses. 

Test  Reliability 

Thorndike  and  Hagen  (p.  131)  point  out  in  a 
discussion  of  test  reliability,  that  the  best  proce¬ 
dure  for  gauging  reliability  is  that  which  employs  a 
parallel  form  after  an  appropriate  interval  of  time. 
This  method  allows  for  variation  from  all  possible 
sources  of  error  and  thus  ensures  that  the  obtained 
reliability  is  a  minimum  measure.  In  this  study, 
however,  the  next  best  method  was  used.  The  same 
test  was  administered  after  an  appropriate  interval. 
Only  the  Grade  VII  sample  could  be  used  for  relia¬ 
bility  testing  purposes  due  to  the  limited  time 
available  in  the  high  school.  The  obtained  reliabi¬ 
lities  plus  those  quoted  in  the  manual  of  the  Calif¬ 
ornia  Psychological  Inventory  appear  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV 

RELIABILITIES  OF  SCALES  AS  QUOTED  IN  C.P.I. 
MANUAL  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OBTAINED 
IN  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 


Scale  C 

.P.I. 

Reliability^ 

Obtained  Relia¬ 
bility 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Dominance 

.  6  4 

.72 

•  56 

.56 

Self-Acceptance 

.67 

.71 

.54 

.  66 

Achievement  via 
Independence 

.63 

.57 

.72 

.64 

Flexibility 

.60 

.67 

.55 

.55 

Femininity 

.59 

.65 

.41 

.21 

iC.P.I.  reliability  coefficients  were  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  test-retest  method  using  high  school 
juniors  who  were  again  tested  a  year  later. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  reliability  coeffi¬ 
cients  indicate  sufficient  stability  to  warrant 
making  group  comparisons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sample  used  for 
reliability  testing  purposes  is  in  the  extreme  lower 
range  of  the  age  group  for  which  the  use  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Psychological  Inventory  is  recommended,  so  it 
is  feasible  that  higher  reliabilities  might  be 
obtained  with  the  older  group.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  reliability  coefficients  were  affected  by 
the  two  additional  administrations  between  the  first 
testing  and  that  for  reliability  purposes.  The  test 
was  completed  a  second  and  a  third  time  from  the 
perceived  points  of  view  of  the  mother  and  father 
respectively. 

Findings  in  Relation  to  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  One,  that  there  is  a  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  degree  of  masculinity  in  a  subject 
and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  his  father,  is  partially 
supported.  The  degree  of  masculinity  in  male  subjects 
in  Grade  VII  sample  correlated  .745  with  that  per¬ 
ceived  to  exist  in  their  fathers.  The  degree  of 
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masculinity  in  Grade  X  subjects  is,  however,  not 
significantly  related  to  that  perceived  to  exist 
in  their  fathers.  One  notes  that  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  approaching  significance,  a  reverse  rela¬ 
tionship  to  that  expected,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
masculinity  in  a  Grade  X  male  subject  appears  to  be 
negatively  related  to  that  perceived  in  the  like- 
sex  parent.  One  might  endeavor  to  explain  this 
discrepancy  in  terms  of  adolescent  rebellion,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probably  more  correctly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  sample  is  very  small  (sixteen)  and 
that  there  are  several  extreme  reversals.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  relatively  high  correlations 
existing  between  scores  attributed  to  fathers  and 
those  of  their  sons  in  both  age  groups  on  several 
of  the  five  scales.  These  are  set  forth  in  Table  V. 

In  this  Table  and  all  succeeding  ones  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  significance  of  the  differences  of  means 
or  correlation  coefficients  two  asterisks  indicate 
significance  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence, 
one  asterisk  indicates  significance  at  the  five  per 
cent  level  of  confidence  (one-tailed  tests  corre¬ 

lations  and  two-tailed  for  ?,t7r  tests),  and  N.S. 
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SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCORES 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  FATHERS  AND  THOSE 
OF  SONS  ON  FIVE  SCALSSl 


Scale 

Grade  VII 

Grade  X 

Dominance 

.663™ 

. 704AA 

Self -Acceptance 

.435* 

.  505^ 

Achievement  via 
Independence 

.  606^ 

NS 

Flexibility 

.6llM 

NS 

Femininity 

. 7k5f± 

NS 

~  Significance  at  the  1%  level  of 

confidence , 

A  =  Significance  at  the  5%  level  of 
Confidence . 


NS  =  No  significance. 
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indicates  no  significance. 

Hypothesis  Two,  that  there  is  a  parallel  but 
lesser  degree  of  relationship  between  the  degree  of 
femininity  in  a  female  subject  and  that  perceived  to 
exist  in  the  mother,  is  not  supported  for  either  age 
group.  There  are,  however,  some  significant  correla¬ 
tions  on  other  variables  be Ween  the  scores  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  those  attributed  to  their  mothers.  These 
are  set  forth  in  Table  VI. 

H3rp.0th.esls  Three,  that  there  is  significantly 
more  father  identification  among  girls  than  mother 
identification  among  boys  is  partially  supported.  The 
difference  between  means  approaches  significance  in  the 
Grade  VII  group,  but  the  trend  is  a  reversal  of  that 
expected.  As  shown  in  Table  VII,  the  Grade  VII  boys 
reveal  mother  identification  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Grade  VII  girls  reveal  father  identification. 

For  the  Grade  X  group,  however,  the  i^pothesis  is 
verified.  There  is  significantly  more  father  identi¬ 
fication  among  Grade  X  girls  than  there  is  mother 
identification  among  Grade  X  bo3^s. 
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SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCORES 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  MOTHERS  AND  THOSE 
OF  DAUGHTERS  ON  FIVE  SCALES1 


Scale 

Grade  VII 

Grade  X 

Dominance 

NS 

.  576“ 

Self -Acceptance 

.322& 

NS 

Achievement  via  Independence  -.443^ 

.  453* 

Flexibility 

.400A 

NS 

Femininity 

NS 

NS 

^AA  =  Significance 

at  the  Vfo  level 

of  confidence. 

A  -  Significance  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 
NS  r  No  significance. 


TABLE  VII 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MOTHER 
IDENTIFICATION  (MI)  IN  BOYS  AND  FATHER 
IDENTIFICATION  (FI)  IN  GIRLS 


FI  Girls 

MI  Boys 

Difference 
"t”  Value 

Grade 

VII 

22.0 

23.1 

1.551  NS 

Grade 

X 

22.1 

18.1 

4.024 

AA  = 

NS  = 

Significance  at  the 
No  Significance. 

l°/o  level  of 

confidence . 
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A  comparison  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  scores  of  mothers  and  sons  and  those  between 
scores  of  fathers  and  daughters  reveals  that  in  the 
area  of  achievement  via  independence  the  correlation 
of  Grade  VII  boys’  scores  with  those  of  their  mothers 
is  significantly  larger  (.01  level  of  confidence) 
than  that  of  Grade  VII  girls  with  those  of  their 
fathers.  Grade  VII  boys  appear  to  pattern  their 
attitudes  with  regard  to  achievement  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  achievement  via  independence 
on  those  of  their  mothers  to  a  significantly  greater 
degree  than  girls  are  influenced  by  fathers. 

Hypothesis  Hour,  that  there  is  greater  father 
identification  among  Grade  VII  girls  than  among 
Grade  X  girls,  is  rejected.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  means  are  not  significantly  different,  one 
notes  two  reverse  trends.  There  is  a  difference 
approaching  significance  in  correlations  in  the 
Grade  X  and  the  Grade  VII  groups  between  dominance 
in  the  self  and  that  perceived  to  exist  in  the  father, 
The  greater  similarity  being  between  Grade  X  girls  and 
their  fathers  rather  than,  as  would  be  expected,  be¬ 
tween  Grade  VII  girls  and  their  fathers.  There  is  a 
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significantly  greater  similarity  between  Grade  X 
girls  and  their  fathers  than  between  Grade  VII  girls 
and  their  fathers  in  the  area  of  achievement  via 
independence.  On  these  two  variables,  at  least, 

Grade  X  girls  seem  to  bear  more  resemblance  to 
their  fathers  than  do  Grade  VII  girls . 

Hypothesis  Five,  which  predicts  a  decrease  in 
both  mother  identification  and  father  identification 
in  both  sexes  with  increasing  age,  was  initially 
tested  through  noting  the  correlations  of  mother  and 
father  identification  with  age,  as  shown  in  Table  VII. 
On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the  hypothesis  would 
have  to  be  rejected,  for  it  appears  that  only  in 
Grade  VII,  and  particularly  in  Grade  VII  girls,  is 
there  any  significant  relation  between  age  and  the 
degree  of  parental  identification.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  reverse  of  that  hypothesized.  The  older 
the  girl,  within  the  limited  range  of  the  Grade  VII 
group,  the  inore  likely  she  is  to  be  identified  with 
her  father  and  her  mother,  and  particularly  with  her 
father. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  scores  for  mother  and 
father  identification  between  the  two  age  (grade) 
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TABLE  VIII 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  AGE  AND  PARENTAL 
IDENTIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADE  VII 
AND  GRADE  X  SUBJECTS 


Correlation 
of  age  with 

l 

Grad 

Boys 

e  VII 
Girls 

Grade  X 
Boys  Girls 

Mother 

identification 

A  40 

.370** 

.2S4 

—.006 

Father 

i den t i f i cation 

— *3  40 

.440M 

-->312 

.201 

A  =  Significance  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 
±±  =  Significance  at  the  1%  level  of  confidence. 
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groups  gives  additional  information  concerning 
variation  in  the  degree  of  identification  which 
could  result  from  age  difference.  These  findings 
appear  in  Table  VIII.  Both  girls  and  boys  become 
significantly  less  identified  with  the  mother  as 
they  grow  older.  This  finding  is  supportive  of  the 
hypothesis.  Bovs,  however,  become  more  firmly 
identified  with  the  father  as  they  grow  older;  and 
girls 3  it  would  appear,  continue  to  be  identified 
with  the  father  to  approximately  the  same  extent 
in  Grade  X  as  in  Grade  VII. 

This  study  is  to  some  extent  a  model  of  that 
by  Beier  and  Ratzburg,  similarity  being  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  procedures.  It  is,  nevertheless,  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  their  findings  with  those  of  the 
present  study.  Beier  and  Ratzburg  located  no  signi¬ 
ficant  relationship  between  self  masculinity-femininity 
scores  and  identification  with  a  particular  parent, 
however,  in  the  present  study,  in  both  age  groups, 
significant  relationships  of  this  nature  are  found. 
Additional  findings  of  the  Beier  and  Ratzburg  (p.  21) 
are  not  apparent  in  this  study. 
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TABLE  IX 


PISAN  PARENTAL  IDENTIFICATION  SCORES  OF 
'  GRADE  VII  AND  GRADE  X  SUBJECTS 


, Identification 
of : 

Mean  identification  score 
Grade  VII  Grade  X 

Difference' 
?rt?f  value 

Girls  with 

Mother 

27.6 

25.1 

2.92t3k 

Father 

22.0 

22,1 

.125  NS 

Boys  with 

Mother 

23.1 

1B.1 

5 . 40M 

Father 

26.1 

2$.  2 

2.27t 

A  -  significance  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 
AA  =  Significance  at  the  1%  level  of  confidence. 
NS  =  No  significance. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

A  consistent  similarity  between  the  self-percep¬ 
tions  of  Grade  VII  boys  and  their  perceptions  of  their 
fathers  on  the  same  traits  is  revealed.  They  identify 
on  every  scale,  and  on  every  scale  but  one  to  a  degree 
significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  one  per  cent 
level  of  confidence,  the  greatest  correlation  being  on 
the  masculinity-femininity  variable.  They  are  thus 
models  of  their  fathers  on  each  of  the  tested  variables 
and  consequently  conform  to  Lynn’s  statement  that  with 
increasing  age  males  become  mors  firmly  identified  with 
the  masculine  role,  an  hypothesis  which  Lynn  supports 
by  means  of  the  findings  of  numerous  figure -drawing 
studies  of  subjects  both  younger  and  older  than  the 
present  ones.  The  Grade  X  male  group  did  not  reveal 
such  extensive  resemblance.  Though  they  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  masculine  than  the  Grade  VII  sample  they 
identify  with  their  fathers  on  only  two  of  five  scales, 
dominance  and  self-acceptance .  Boys  in  both  grades 
identify  on  these  traits  presumably  because  they  are 
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typical  of  the  culturally  accepted  stereotype  of  the 
masculine  role.  According  to  the  manual  of  the  Calif¬ 
ornia  Psychological  Inventory  (pp.  12-13)  those  who  score 
high  on  dominance  are  aggressive,  confident,  persistent, 
and  planful;  while  those  who  score  high  on  self-accep- 
tance  are  demanding,  self-assured,  aggressive,  quick¬ 
witted,  self-centered,  intelligent,  and  outspoken. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  the  degree  of 
femininity  of  female  subjects  is  positively  related 
to  that  perceived  in  mothers  is  not  validated.  Both 
Grade  VII  and  Gra.de  X  girls  do  reveal  some  resemblances 
to  their  mothers,  however,  the  similarities  are  not  so 
extensive  as  those  between  fathers  and  sons.  On  no 
trait  is  there  a  resemblance  between  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters  which  increases  from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  X  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dominance  and  self-acceptance  relation¬ 
ships  between  fathers  and  sons.  This  finding  is  in 
direct  contradiction  both  to  Lynn’s  hypothesis  (p.  132) 
that  males  tend  to  identify  with  a  cultural  stereotype  of 
the  masculine  role,  whereas  females  tend  to  identify  spec¬ 
ifically  with  aspects  of  their  own  mother’s  role,  and.,  to 
the  extent  that  this  group 1  is  similar  to  a  college  group, 
to  the  findings  of  a  study  by  Gray  and  Klaus  (1956)  in 
which  it  was  reported  that  among  college  students  there 
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was  much  more  perceived  and  actual  similarity  between 
mothers  and  daughters  than  between  fathers  and  sons. 

That  is,  it  seems  that  younger  girls  do  not  identify 
with  the  complete  role  model  as  boys  do,  contrary  to 
the  findings  of  other  studies  which  assert  that  this 
is  characteristic  of  girls »  Part  of  the  explanation 
may  be  in  the  selection  of  traits.  Then,  too,  girls 
are  physically  more  mature  than  boys  at  the  Grade  VII 
and  frequently  at  the  Grade  X  level;  consequently,  it 
is  possible  that  they  are  to  a  greater  extent  desirous 
of  asserting  independence  and  remoteness  from  the  like- 
sex  parent. 

Grade  X  girls  resemble  their  mothers  in  rather 
authoritarian  traits ;  that  is ,  they  identify  with  domi¬ 
nance  and  achievement  via  independence;  whereas  Grade 
VII  girls  reveal  no  similarities  in  these  areas.  The 
scores  of  Grade  VII  girls  on  the  achievement  via  inde¬ 
pendence  variable,  on  the  contrary,  reveal  a  significant 
negative  correlation  with  those  attributed  to  their 
mothers.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  difference 
between  the  twelve  and  the  fifteen-year-old  girl,  the 
former  being  lady-like,  tidy,  and  submissive;  and  the 
latter  being  extroverted  and  directive.  (Progressive 
Education  Association,  1940,  pp.  45-40) 
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Comparing  the  degree  of  father  identification 
in  girls  with  that  of  mother  identification  in  boys, 
one  notes  that  at  the  Grade  X  level,  as  hypothesized, 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  father  identification  among 
girls  than  mother  identification  among  boys.  These 
findings  support  a  general  consensus  regarding  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  opposite-sex  role  identification 
among  girls  due  to  the  more  attractive  nature  of  the 
masculine  role  as  contrasted  to  the  feminine  role. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  her  book  The  Second  Sex  comments 
on  the  fostering  of  a  belief  in  masculine  superiority 
(p.  3$)  through  the  elevated  status  of  the  father  in 
the  family,  the  universal  predominance  of  males,  and 
the  type  of  education  made  available  to  girls.  She 
further  explains  that  the  attitude  of  males --lack  of 
confidence  in  women — fosters  in  women  an  aggressive 
attitude  (p.  675). 

Contrary  to  the  hypothesis  it  was  not  found  that 
Grade  VII  girls  were  to  a  greater  extent  father  identi¬ 
fied  than  boys  of  the  same  age  were  mother  identified. 

In  fact,  among  Grade  VII  boys  the  average  mother- 
identification  score  was  higher,  though  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  that  of  father  identification  for 
Grade  VII  girls.  One  explanation  might  be  cited  in 
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the  immaturity  of  Grade  VII  boys  as  contrasted  to 
Grade  VII  girls,  and  the  subsequent  continued  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  mother.  Lynn  points  out  that  mothers  are 
more  permissive  with  boys,  expecting  less  conformity 
than  from  girls,  and  that  both  sexes  spend  more  time 
with  their  mothers  and  so  have  opportunity  to  learn 
of  her  ways  in  an  incidental  fashion. 

The  testing  of  the  fourth  hypothesis,  that  there 
is  signif icantl}/’  less  father  identification  among 
Grade  X  girls ,  revealed  an  interesting  pattern  of 
father-daughter  similarities.  In  connection  with  the 
second  hypothesis  it  was  noted  that  Grade  X  girls  re¬ 
sembled  their  mothers  in  the  somewhat  authoritarian 
traits  of  dominance  and  achievement  via  independence. 
They  also  resemble  their  fathers  in  these  and  only 
these  areas.  This  suggests  that  it  is  the  quality  or 
trait  itself  which  is  attractive  and  sought  out  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sex  of  the  model  manifesting  it.  This 
in  itself  might  be  cited  as  evidence  of  opposite  sex- 
role  identification  which  is  presumably  culturally 
fostered  through  the  excessive  privileges  accorded 
males  as  contrasted  to  females.  That  is,  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  command  the  envied  goal-states  of  the  opposite 
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sex  the  adolescent  girl  identifies  with  masculine 
characteristics  in  either  parental  model. 

The  status  accorded  masculinity  may  account 
for  the  absence  in  girls  of  a  significant  decline  in 
father  identification  during  the  period  from  Grade  VII 
to  Grade  X  although  mother  identification  decreases; 
and  among  boys  both  mother  and  father  identifications 
drop.  It  is  constantly  obvious  that  the  masculine 
role  is  to  be  preferred.  The  nature  of  the  sample 
employed  in  this  study  might  partly  account  for  the 
constancy  of  father  identification.  They  are  high 
school  girls,  most  of  whom  are  slightly  beyond  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  One  might  as¬ 
sume  that  many  of  them  have  high  school  graduation 
and  academic  achievement  as  goals  and  thus  resemble 
the  opposite  sex  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  a 
sample  including  girls  who  had  left  school.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  career-type  of  individual 
described  by  Komarovsky  and  thus  might  be  expected  to 
identify  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  opposite  sex 
which  manifests  similar  aspirations.  A  further  ex¬ 
planation  might  be  found  in  SchoeppeTs  (1953)  state¬ 
ment  that  boys  develop  by  revolution,  whereas  girls 
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develop  by  evolution;  thus  girls  may  seek  direction 
from  either  parent  being,  as  they  are,  more  submis¬ 
sive  and  dependent  than  the  opposite-sex. 

A  theoretical  study  of  the  less  intense  like- 
sex  identification  of  the  adolescent  girl  is  in  order. 
Brown  and  Lynn  accept  the  explanation  that  cultural 
variables  are  responsible,  but  this  is  unsatisfactory 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  cannot  account 
for  the  individual  differences  observed.  Variations 
in  the  degree  of  identification  suggest  investiga¬ 
tions  of: 

1.  The  relationship  of  intelligence  to  identi¬ 
fication  , 

2.  The  identif icatory  relationships  of  onl]^ 
and  eldest  children. 

3.  The  types  of  traits  with  which  certain 
subjects  most  readily  identify. 

4.  The  parental  identifications  of  subjects 
in  various  social  classes. 

5.  The  trends  in  the  development  of  identifi¬ 
cation  through  the  study  of  a  wide  range  of  age  groups. 
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APPENDIX 


A 


CALIFORNIA  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY 

Experimental  Short  Form 


1.  I  looked  up  to  my  father  as  an  ideal  man. 

2.  Our  thinking  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  would  just  forget  about  words 
like  "probably,"  "approximately,"  and  "perhaps." 

3.  When  in  a  group  of  people  I  usually  do  what  the  others  want  rather  than 
make  suggestions. 

4.  I  liked  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

5.  I  am  very  slow  in  making  up  my  mind. 

6.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  building  contractor. 

7.  I  have  had  very  peculiar  and  strange  experiences 

8.  My  daily  life  is  full  of  things  that  keep  me  interested. 

9.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  dress  designer. 

10.  I  doubt  whether  I  would  make  a  good  leader. 

11.  I  become  quite  irritated  when  I  see  someone  spit  on  the  sidewalk. 

12.  I  have  very  few  fears  compared  to  my  friends. 

13.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  start  a  conversation  with  strangers. 

14.  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoy  playing  practical  jokes  on  people. 

15.  For  most  questions  there  is  just  one  right  answer,  once  a  person  is  able  to 
get  all  the  facts. 

16.  I  sometimes  pretend  to  know  more  than  I  really  do. 

17.  Women  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  in  cocktail  bars. 

18.  I  seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others  around  me. 

19.  I  usually  take  an  active  part  in  the  entertainment  at  parties. 

20.  I  think  I  would  enjoy  having  authority  over  other  people. 

21.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 

22.  I  have  sometimes  stayed  away  from  another  person  because  I  feared  doing 

or  saying  something  that  I  might  regret  afterwards. 

23.  I  get  very  tense  and  anxious  when  I  think  other  people  are  disapproving  of  me. 

24.  The  trouble  with  many  people  is  that  they  don't  take  things  seriously  enough. 

25.  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  be  frank. 

26.  A  windstorm  terrifies  me. 

27.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  a  large  department  store. 
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28.  I  get  excited  very  easily. 

29.  I  like  to  boast  about  my  achievements  every  now  and  then. 

30.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  garage  mechanic. 

31.  Most  of  the  arguments  or  quarrels  I  get  into  are  over  matters  of  principle. 

32.  I  like  adventure  stories  better  than  romantic  stories. 

33.  I  prefer  a  shower  to  a  bathtub. 

34.  I  must  admit  that  I  often  do  as  little  work  as  I  can  get  by  with. 

35.  I  would  like  to  see  a  bullfight  in  Spain. 

36.  The  average  person  is  not  able  to  appreciate  art  and  music  very  well. 

37.  The  thought  of  being  in  an  automobile  accident  is  very  frightening  to  me. 

38.  When  in  a  group  of  people  I  have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right  things  to 
talk  about. 

39.  I  set  a  high  standard  for  myself  and  I  feel  others  should  do  the  same. 

40.  School  teachers  complain  a  lot  about  their  pay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  get  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

41.  At  times  I  feel  like  picking  a  fist  fight  with  someone. 

42.  Sometimes  I  have  the  same  dream  over  and  over. 

43.  It  is  annoying  to  listen  to  a  lecturer  who  cannot  seem  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  really  believes. 

44.  I  don't  blame  anyone  for  trying  to  grab  all  he  can  get  in  this  world. 

45.  I  am  a  slow  learner  in  school. 

46.  I  like  poetry. 

47.  I  think  I  am  stricter  about  right  and  wrong  than  most  people. 

48.  I  think  I  would  like  to  drive  a  racing  car. 

49.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when  things  are  going  wrong  I  feel 
excitedly  happy,  "on  top  of  the  world." 

50.  I  seldom  or  never  have  dizzy  spells. 

51.  It  is  all  right  to  get  around  the  law  if  you  don't  actually  break  it. 

52.  Parents  are  much  too  easy  on  their  children  nowadays. 

53.  I  like  to  be  with  a  crowd  who  play  jokes  on  one  another. 

54.  I  am  somewhat  afraid  of  the  dark. 
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55.  I  have  a  tendency  to  give  up  easily  when  I  meet  difficult  problems. 

56.  I  would  like  to  wear  expensive  clothes. 

57.  Every  citizen  should  take  the  time  to  find  out  about  national  affairs,  even 
if  it  means  giving  up  some  personal  pleasures. 

58.  I  should  like  to  belong  to  several  clubs  or  lodges. 

59.  Teachers  often  expect  too  much  work  from  the  students. 

60.  I  think  I  could  do  better  than  most  of  the  present  politicians  if  I  were  in 
office. 

61.  I  never  make  judgments  about  people  until  I  am  sure  of  the  facts. 

62.  I  am  certainly  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

63.  When  I  work  on  a  committee  I  like  to  take  charge  of  things. 

64.  I  always  tried  to  make  the  best  school  grades  that  I  could. 

65.  I  would  rather  go  without  something  than  ask  for  a  favor. 

66.  I  often  do  whatever  makes  me  feel  cheerful  here  and  now,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  distant  goal. 

67.  I  am  inclined  to  take  things  hard. 

68.  I  think  I  would  like  to  fight  in  a  boxing  match  sometime. 

69.  Once  in  a  while  I  laugh  at  a  dirty  joke. 

70.  Before  I  do  something  I  try  to  consider  how  my  friends  will  react  to  it. 

71.  I  would  like  to  be  a  soldier. 

72.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  make  a  good  leader  of  people. 

73.  I  like  to  plan  a  home  study  schedule  and  then  follow  it. 

74.  I  have  often  found  people  jealous  of  my  good  ideas,  just  because  they  had 
not  thought  of  them  first. 

75.  Sometimes  at  elections  I  vote  for  men  about  whom  I  know  very  little. 

76.  I  like  to  go  to  parties  and  other  affairs  where  there  is  lots  of  loud  fun. 

77.  I  very  much  like  hunting. 

78.  I  have  frequently  found  myself,  when  alone,  pondering  such  abstract  problems 
as  freewill,  evil,  etc. 

79.  In  school  I  was  sometimes  sent  to  the  principal  for  cutting  up. 

80.  At  times  I  have  worn  myself  out  by  undertaking  too  much. 
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81.  I  think  I  would  like  the  work  of  a  librarian. 

82.  People  pretend  to  care  more  about  one  another  than  they  really  do. 

83.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  find  anything  to  talk  about  when  I  meet  a  new  person. 

84.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  pieces. 

85.  A  person  does  not  need  to  worry  about  other  people  if  only  he  looks  after  himself. 

86.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  really  mind  paying  my  taxes  because  I  feel 

that's  one  of  the  things  I  can  do  for  what  I  get  from  the  community. 

87.  The  future  is  too  uncertain  for  a  person  to  make  serious  plans. 

88.  I  would  like  to  be  a  nurse. 

89.  The  man  who  provides  temptation  by  leaving  valuable  property  unprotected  is 

about  as  much  to  blame  for  its  theft  as  the  one  who  steals  it. 

90.  If  I  were  a  reporter  I  would  like  very  much  to  report  news  of  the  theater. 

91.  When  a  man  is  with  a  woman  he  is  usually  thinking  about  things  related  to  her  sex. 

92.  I  like  mechanics  magazines. 

93.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  a  burden  to  others. 

94.  When  prices  are  high  you  can't  blame  a  person  for  getting  all  he  can  while  the 

getting  is  good. 

95.  Only  a  fool  would  try  to  change  our  American  way  of  life. 

96.  I  want  to  be  an  important  person  in  the  community. 

97.  In  school  I  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  before  the  class. 

98.  Lawbreakers  are  almost  always  caught  and  punished. 

99.  I  dread  the  thought  of  an  earthquake. 

100.  I  am  a  better  talker  than  a  listener. 

101.  I  often  lose  my  temper. 

102.  I  must  admit  I  feel  sort  of  scared  when  I  move  to  a  strange  place. 

103.  I  am  bothered  by  people  outside,  on  streetcars,-  in  stores,  etc.,  watching  me. 

104.  I'm  pretty  sure  I  know  how  we  can  settle  the  international  problems  we  face 
today . 

105.  Sometimes  I  rather  enjoy  going  against  the  rules  and  doing  things  I'm  not 
supposed  to. 

106.  If  I  get  too  much  change  in  a  store,  I  always  give  it  back. 

107.  A  large  number  of  people  are  guilty  of  bad  sexual  conduct. 
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108.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  act  natural  when  I  am  with  new  people. 

109.  I  think  I  would  like  to  belong  to  a  motorcycle  club. 

110.  I  feel  that  I  have  often  been  punished  without  cause. 

111.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  money  myself  in  order  to  right  a  wrong,  even  though 
I  was  not  mixed  up  in  it  in  the  first  place. 

112.  I  would  like  to  be  an  actor  on  the  stage  or  in  the  movies. 

113.  Police  cars  should  be  especially  marked  so  that  you  can  always  see  them  coming. 

114.  We  should  cut  down  on  our  use  of  oil,  if  necessary,  so  that  there  will  be 
plenty  left  for  the  people  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

115.  When  the  community  makes  a  decision,  it  4  is  up  to  a  person  to  help  carry  it 
out  even  if  he  had  been  against  it. 

116.  I  often  wish  people  would  be  more  definite  about  things. 

117.  I  would  rather  have  people  dislike  me  than  look  down  on  me. 

118.  I  must  admit  I  try  to  see  what  others  think  before  I  take  a  stand. 

119.  People  should  not  have  to  pay  taxes  for  the  schools  if  they  do  not  have 
children. 

120.  In  a  group,  I  usually  take  the  responsibility  for  getting  people  introduced. 

121.  I  would  be  willing  to  describe  myself  as  a  pretty  "strong"  personality. 

122.  It  is  annoying  to  listen  to  a  lecturer  who  cannot  seem  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  really  believes. 

123.  I  find  that  a  well-ordered  mode  of  life  with  regular  hours  is  congenial 
to  my  temperament. 

124.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  sympathize  with  someone  who  is  always  doubting  and 
unsure  about  things. 

125.  I  often  start  things  I  never  finish. 

126.  There  are  times  when  I  act  like  a  coward. 

127.  Our  thinking  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  would  just  forget  about  words 
like  "probably,"  "approximately,"  and  "perhaps." 

128.  I  must  admit  I  am  a  pretty  fair  talker. 

129.  I  never  make  judgments  about  people  until  I  am  sure  of  the  facts. 

130.  A  strong  person  will  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  even  on  the  most  difficult 

questions.  ' 

131.  I  have  strong  political  opinions. 
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132.  For  most  questions  there  is  just  one  right  answer,  once  a  person  is  able  to 
get  all  the  facts. 

133.  I  think  I  am  usually  a  leader  in  my  group. 

134.  I  like  to  have  a  place  of  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

135.  I  don't  like  to  work  on  a  problem  unless  there  is  the  possibility  of  coming 
out  with  a  clear-cut  and  unambiguous  answer. 

136.  It  bothers  me  when  something  unexpected  interrupts  my  daily  routine. 

137.  I  seem  to  do  things  that  I  regret  more  often  than  other  people  do. 

138.  Disobedience  to  any  government  is  never  justified. 

139.  I  enjoy  planning  things,  and  deciding  what  each  person  should  do. 

140.  Most  of  the  arguments  or  quarrels  I  get  into  are  over  matters  of  principle. 

141.  I  would  rather  not  have  very  much  responsibility  for  other  people. 

142.  I  am  known  as  a  hard  and  steady  worker. 

143.  I  usually  have  to  stop  and  think  before  I  act  even  in  trifling  matters. 

144.  It  is  pretty  easy  for  people  to  win  arguments  with  me. 

145.  I  don't  like  ^things  to  be  uncertain  and  unpredictable. 

146.  I  have  not  lived  the  right  kind  of  life. 

147.  Once  I  have  my  mind  made  up  I  seldom  change  it. 

148.  I  think  I  am  stricter  about  right  and  wrong  than  most  people. 

149.  I  have  a  natural  talent  for  influencing  people. 

150.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  very  strict  enforcement  of  all  laws,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences. 

151.  I  always  see  to  it  that  my  work  is  carefully  planned  and  organized. 

152.  I  like  to  give  orders  and  get  things  moving. 

153.  I  am  embarrassed  with  people  I  do  not  know  well. 

154.  The  one  to  whom  I  was  most  attached  and  whom  I  most  admired  as  a  child  was  a 
woman  (mother,  sister,  aunt,  or  other  woman). 

155.  The  trouble  with  many  people  is  that  they  don't  take  things  seriously  enough. 

156.  I'm  not  the  type  to  be  a  political  leader. 

157.  People  seem  naturally  to  turn  to  me  when  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
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158.  I  set  a  high  standard  for  myself  and  I  feel  others  should  do  the  same. 

159.  I  dislike  to  have  to  talk  in  front  of  a  group  of  people. 

160.  I  have  more  trouble  concentrating  than  others  seem  to  have. 

161.  People  who  seem  unsure  and  uncertain  about  things  make  me  feel 
uncomfortable. 

162.  I  would  disapprove  of  anyone’s  drinking  to  the  point  of  intoxication  at 
a  party. 
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CA7.IPSFJ3IA  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INVENTORY 

jr 

Answer  TRUE  (T)  or  FALSE  (F)  for  each  statement  by  putting 
an  X  in  the  appropriate  box  as  in  the  example: 
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FIRST  ADMINISTRATION 
Directions 

This  is  not  a  test  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  but  an  inventory  which  attempts  to  assess  and 
classify  your  feelings  and  opinions  about  other 
people  and  things »  The  booklet  contains  a  series  of 
statements  (1)  which  may  either  apply  or  not  apply 
to  you  or,  (2)  about  'which  you  will  have  opinions. 
Answer  true  (T)  (point  out  example)  if  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  of  you  or  you  agree  with  it,  and  false 
(F)  if  the  statement  is  not  true  of  you  or  j^ou  dis¬ 
agree  with  it. 

Explain : 

For  example:  1.  I  used  to  keep  a  diary. 

2.  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  be  frank. 

In  marking  your  answer  on  the  answer  sheet,  make 
sure  that  the  number  of  the  statement  is  the  same  as 
the  number  on  the  answer  sheet.  Read  each  statement 
carefully  and  answer  without  too  much  delay  as  the 
test  is  to  be  finished  within  the  period.  Do  not  omit 
any  of  the  items.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  a  partic¬ 
ular  statement,  answer  in  relation  to  your  first  idea. 
Are  there  any  questions? 

Begin. 
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SECOND  ADMINISTRATION 
Directions 

In  connection  with  the  previous  test  and  in 
order  to  compare  student  and  parental  opinion,  I  am 
asking  you  to  imagine  yourself  as  being  your  mother 
or  the  person  who  is  most  nearly  this  for  you.  For 
example;  perhaps  your  grandmother  if  your  mother  is 
not  with  you.  Answer  the  questions  as  she  would; 
true,  if  it  is  true  of  her  or  she  would  agree  with 
it;  and  false,  if  it  is  not  true  of  her  or  she  would 
disagree  with  it.  Remember  it  is  your  mother  who  is 
supposedly  expressing  herself  this  time.  Answer  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  as  she  would.  For  example; 
consider  this  item: 

a.  I  do  not  like  to  see  people  carelessly 
dressed . 

It  may  not  bother  you  to  see  such  people,  whereas 
perhaps  it  does  disturb  your  mother.  Answer  true 
for  her.  Look  at  this  one : 

b.  There  is  something  wrong  with  a  person  who 

cannot  take  orders  without  getting  angry  or  resentful. 
Although  you  may  not  be  positive  of  your  mother’s  exact 
opinion,  answer  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  of  her 
opinions  in  other  related  situations.  What  would  she 
be  apt  to  say?  Begin. 
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THIRD  AD MIN IS TRATION1 
Directions 

This  time  we  will  answer  from  your  father’s 
point  of  view;  true,  if  it  is  true  of  him  or  he  would 
agree  with  it;  and  false,  if  it  is  not  true  of  him 
or  he  would  disagree  with  it.  Answer  as  you  think 
he  would.  Let  us  consider  these  examples: 

a.  I  do  not  have  a  great  fear  of  snakes. 

You  may  know  that  this  is  true  of  your  father  so 
answer  true. 

b.  Society  owes  a  lot  more  to  the  business¬ 
man  and  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  artist  and  the 
professor. 

Is  your  father  apt  to  agree?  Judge  from  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  and  answer  accordingly.  Begin. 

-^-Students  were  reminded  after  five  minutes 
and  again  fifteen  minutes  later  that  they  were  to 
answer  as  they  thought  the  particular  parent  would 
answer . 
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APPENDIX  b 


Re-test  _ Father  Mother 
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1.  Decimals  excluded  on  this  and  each  succeeding  matrix. 

2.  Correlations  .355  Significant  at  5%  level  of  confidence. 

3.  Correlations  .456  Significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence. 
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1.  Correlations  .317  Significant  at  %  level  of  confidence 

2.  Correlations  .409  Significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence 
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1.  Correlations  .239  Significant  at  5%  level  of  confidence 

2.  Correlations  .311  Significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence 
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1.  Correlations  .497  Significant  at  5%  level  of  confidence 

2.  correlations  .623  Significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence 
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1.  Correlations 

2.  Correlations 

.435  Significant  at  % 
.549  Significant  at  1% 

level  of  confidence 
level  of  confidence 
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Notes 

1.  Correlations  *325  Significant  at  %  level  of  confidence 

2.  Correlations  .4l8  Significant  at  1%  level  of  confidence 
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